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but to make the cause of Empire their own, and to exalt and spread
the Imperial doctrine became the cue of all Unionist orators in these
years, and it led in logical sequence to the spirited policies which marked
the last years of the nineteenth century and reduced Liberalism to its
nadir. The Unionist party, meanwhile, was firmly in the saddle and
the rising tide of Radicalism which had followed the enfranchisement
of the labourer in the autumn of 1885 was thrown back for a
generation.
Salisbury's prescription for Ireland was " twenty years' resolute
Government," which became, in practice, six years of coercion under
the Crimes Act. In a burst of candour Parnell confided to Asquith
that Coercion was a feasible policy if consistently applied for a long
enough period, but he was quite sure that the British people would not
persist in it until the Irish were cowed. It was a shrewd diagnosis of
the temper of both Irish and British which was to be verified by much
experience in later years, but at the moment the Irish question, could
not be reduced to any such simple terms. There was a land system
which no one in either party could defend, and an administrative
system which had little or no touch with Irish life. Harsh evictions
for the non-payment of rents which everybody admitted to be
excessive were the rule in large parts of Ireland, and the only available
remedy, the state regulation of rents, was one which ran counter to
the deepest convictions or prejudices of British Conservatives. The
struggle of politicians for Home Rule went on simultaneously with
the struggle of the peasantry against the landlords: both were blessed
by the Church and watched with sympathy by immense numbers in
Great Britain who were more and more kindled by the impassioned
oratory of Mr. Gladstone. A Government detached from the Con-
servative tradition of the British landed class might have dealt drasti-
cally with the Irish land system, and converted Dublin Castle into a
benevolent despotism administering a humane law. A Government
bound by that tradition could live only from hand to mouth claiming
to administer the law with a firm haad, but in reality engaged in a
guerrilla war with politicians and peasants which left the causes of
disorder untouched and to which a term was set by the life of the
British Parliament.